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PRESENTATION OF PLATE TO 
MRS. GLOVER. 

It has become fashionable, of late, for the 
company of a theatre to distinguish them- 
selves by the presentation of a piece of 
plate to the lessee or manager of the estab- 
lishment. We believe the artists of the 
Haymarket Theatre were the first to offer a 
genuine and voluntary tribute of their esteem 
and admiration for their liberal and enter- 
prising manager in the shape of a splendid 
silver vase. The example thus set was 
speedily imitated by other theatrical estab- 
lishments, and in some intances the contri- 
butions were wrung from the reluctant 
hands of the wretchedly paid actors and ar- 
tisans by a sort of moral compulsion which 
they dared not resist. We believe that the 
utmost alacrity was exhibited by managers 
generally in accepting these valuable gifts 
from their companies; but it was reserved 
for Mr. Webster, the lessee of the Haymar- 
ket Theatre, to reciprocate the compliment 
paid him by his actors, and to gratefully 
acknowledge the benefit which the drama 
and the theatre over which he presides have 
derived from the services of the oldest and 
most deservedly popular actress that the 





stage now boasts. We need scarcely point 
to Mrs. Glover as the lady to which this 
description best applies. On last Thursday 
she attained the anniversary of the sixty- 
sixth year of her age, on which occasion all 
the members of the Haymarket company 
assembled, by Mr. Webster’s request, in the 
green-room of the theatre, after the per- 
formance of “ The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
for the purpose of drinking a glass of wine 
to the health of the “ Mother of the Stage.” 
Mr. Webster then proposed the lady’s health 
in appropriate and feeling terms, alluding 
to her long and honourable career on the 
stage, and pointing to her as an example of 
artistic excellence worthy of being imitated 
by the younger members of the profession 
in their struggles for theatrical fame. At 
the conclusion of this address a very hand- 
some silver tankard was produced, which 
Mr. Webster presented to Mrs. Glover, 
with renewed wishes for her health and 
prosperity, in whieh he was heartily joined 
by every individual present. The recipient 
of the unexpected gift, being taken by sur- 
prise, was much overcome by her feelings; 
she, however, expressed her thanks briefly, 
but warmly; after which the tankard was 
filled and sent round for inspection and ex- 
ainination of its workmanship and contents. 
The following inscription was engraved up- 
on the tankard :— 
‘* Presented to Mrs. Glover, the Mother 
of the Stage, on her attaining her 66th 
year, 8th January, 1846, by her devoted ad- 
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mirer, Benjamin Webster, lessee of the 
Haymarket Theatre.” 

During the convesation that followed the 
presentation of the plate, Mrs. Glover ob- 
served that she had been on the stage for 
the extraordinary long period of sixty years ; 
having performed when only five years old 
with Mrs. Siddons at York, in the charac- 
ter of the child in the tragedy of “Isabella,” 
So great was her success in the part that 
she suddenly became a sort of juvenile star, 
and Tate Wilkinson, then manager of the 
York Theatre, unsolicited, raised her salary 
from five shillings to half a guinea a night. 
Mrs. Glover’s first appearance in London 
was at Covent Garden Theatre, in 1797, in 
the character of Elwina, in the tragedy of 
“Percy.” Long may it be ere the stage 
shall be deprived of the brightest ornament 
it now possesses of the old legitimate school 
of actors, 


THE DRAMA. 
—~~— 
JULLIEN’s CONCERTS. 

A journey up the Rhine is a very pleasant 
thing, but “put money in your purse.” 
without that “ open sesame” all your views 
of Heidelburg, &c. must be bounded by the 
painted canvass at the Diorama, which so 
faithfully depicts one of the show plaees of 
that legendary river. From the towers of 
Heidelburg you may see Bonn, a quaint, an- 
tique looking city, picturesque in its old 
age, renwoned for its University. but still 
more for its being the birth place of the 
greatest composer of the age, Beethoven. 
Although the eye might be gratified with the 
pictured resemblance, the ear could not 
listen to the inspiring strains that his own 
genius created, and that were re-echoed by 
his enthusiastic admirers, unless, indeed, he 
had sold his shares at a premium, to enable 
him to have taken the trip last year. But 
Jullien, that musical Philanthropist, that 
dispenser of sweet sounds, has taken pity 
upon the “ ruined stags,’’ and now they may 
hear at Covent Garden, for one shilling, what 
last year cost several pounds, in addition to 
the fatigue of a long journey, and the un- 
certainty of accommodation when arrived 
at their destination. Weare pleased to find 
that with the splendid orchestra M. Jullien 
has at his command, he intends to give his 
audience an insight into the beauties of 
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Beethoven, which until now must have beer 
“ caviare to the} multitude.” Whether this 
attempt to LEAD the public taste instead of 
FOLLOWING it, will be as profitable, is a 
question time must decide; but he shows 
much tact in not surfeiting the public appe- 
tite with too much classic music, which must 
be often heard before it can be thoroughly 
appreciated, for we find by the programme 
that the 2nd part of the concert is to be de- 
voted to a miscellaneous selection, com- 
prising the usual number of waltzes, polkas, 
&c. Itis at least a praiseworthy effort, and 
with such music ans it will be a sad disgrace 
to the musical public, and a crying reproach 
to the dilettanti,to allow so noble an under- 
taking to go unrewarded, In addition to 
the talent which M. Jullien has assembled, 
he has secured the continued services of Sig. 
Sivori. It has been a matter of regret that 
the temple once dedieated to Shakspeare 
should be converted into a salon de danse, 
or polka hall, but surely the stain will be 
removed'when a memorial is raised to the ge- 
nius of thegreat Beethoven. Even the shade 
of the immortal bard would gladly greet “a 
master spirit” ‘‘discoursing such eloquent 
music.” 
OLYMPIC. 

The “ Ladies’ Club” has been revived 
at this house, and Miss Kate Howard has 
proved, by study and perseverance, she can 
accomplish much. Her performance of the 
principal character is marked by great care 
and more confidence than any other part 
she has yet played. But why, in the name 
of wonder, has that interesting drama 
* Therese’” been withdrawn, after a few 
nights’ performance? The acting of Miss 
L. Melville was sufficient, of itself, to have 
insured good houses for some time. We 
are sorry ourselves, this young lady being 
the best representative ‘of sueh characters 
since the palmy days of Miss Kelly. We 
trust shortly to see it played again, and 
hope this charming actress will be better 
supported than heretofore. We consider 
her the most useful actress at this theatre, 
and her performances are generally well 
received by the audience. The pantomime 
goes more glibly, and great credit is due 
to the clown, Jefferini, who exerts himself 
to the utmost, 

QUEEN’S. 
The fever,which is now so violently catch. 
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ing, and so frightfully prevalent in the 
theatrical world, has now seized upon the 
little Queen’s Theatre. The disorder came 
out very strong on Monday evening last, and 
gives promises of great success. We allude 
to the adaptation of Mr. Charles Dickens’ 
book, the “ Cricket on the Hearth,” which 
has been pounced upon with avidity by the 
theatrical adapters, and is nightly coming 
out on various metropolitan boards, with 
the most healthy vigor. The adaptation at 
the Queen’s is very clever, and the charac- 
ters are very well filled. Mr. Parry’s ho- 
nest carrier was well conceived, and was 
acted with more downright honesty and 
heartiness, and Jess stage rant and manner- 
ism, than many other representatives of the 
same character throw intoit. Miss Rogers 
payed very prettily as Dot, and the tricks 
of Miss Wrighten, as Tilly Slowboy, brought 
down many a hearty cheer. Altogether 
this is as good as any of the many Cricket 
competitors with which we are now inun- 
dated, and we think will prove a hit for the 
Queen’s. The annual pantomime is this 
year founded on the well-known nursery 
tale of “ Tommy Tucker,” who is well per- 
sonated by the irresistible Hudspeth. The 
pantomime artistes are highly talented, and 
the hits and jokes both humourous and nu- 
merous, among which we may particularize 
clever allusions to the corn-laws, cattle-show, 
curry powder, &c. &c, In point of scenic 
decorations and mechanism, it excels any- 
thing we have seen at this house for years, 
and the dresses are truly magnificent. 
There is some very pretty dancing, and 
Miss Wrighten’s songs merit great praise. 
A well-painted Diorama of the Queen’s 
visit to Germany is introduced in the pan- 
tomime, so that it cannot fail for lack of va- 
riety. Upon the whele the entertainment 
must please both young and old, great and 
small, and we recommend a visit to all who 
have not yet gone, and we pledge our word 
for the liberality of the bill of fare. 
A STLEY’S 
“4 DOG’S TALE.” 

“ Every dog has his day,” and one of the 
canine species is now bearing out thls pro- 
verb at Astley’s. Fancy a dog being the 
“hero of a hundred fights,” with brigands, 
smugglers, and banditti. In Paris this dog 
was for many weeks the main prop of Fran- 
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coni’s Amphitheatre. It was reserved for 
Mr. Batty’s liberality to seeure the talents 
of so rare a creature. Endowed with reason, 
almost full of intelligence, with an eye of 
fire and expression, acting up to his part 
with far more sagacity than many of histwo- 
footed competitors, this truly interesting 
creature is now enacting wonders at Astley’s, 
and isthe theme ofadmiration in Mr. Batty’s 
Circle. We have seen, years ago, “The 
Forest of Bondy,” wherein a dog,-(some im- 
pudent puppy) endeavoured to enlist the 
sympathies of the audience by piteous 
moans, and dismal howls. A few months 
since, on this very stage, another cur flew 
about, floundering in his role, and impeding 
the progress of an interesting tableau of bri- 
gandage, making us regret that we could 
not sound his curfew but curtailing his part. 
But this dog ‘cana tale unfold.” His name 
is Emile; he is the property of Mons. Wel- 
len, a Frenchman, and is a brute worthy to 
be patted on the head with approving words. 
Have you seen the “ Forest of Bondy?” 
To be sure you have, and a very pretty 
drama it makes, There the dog plays an 
important part. Don’t content yourself wish 
the Forest of Bondy. Don’t lose yousself 
in the dark and dreary woods, but follow me 
to the keen and bracy air of the Pyrenees ! 
’Tis there that the dog sniffs the mountain 
breeze, now saving his master from the ter- 
rors of a prison, breaking the chains which 
confine him, and assisting his fellow-prisoner 
to unloose the fetters with which he is bound, 
now attacking and defying his enemies by 
word of mouth, (who could have given him 
such (a) bark:) then dashing bravely down 
a mountain pass, leaping into a foaming tor- 
rent tosave the life of a mountaineer’s child, 
It is, indeed a beautiful scene. The dog 
appears to feel his part—his countenance 
betrays the emotions of the trying situations 
in which he is placed—he is keenly alive, 
also, to the plaudits of the audience which 
are lavished, believe me, with no unsparing 
hand, by the crowds whom he has collected 
together. Brave dog! Life-saver! Cher 
Emile! Thou requirest a brighter pen than 
mine todo thee justice. Is thy master 
kind? Has thy tuition been gentle and 
affectionate? Has attachment, not fear, 
warmed thy nature and matured thy intelli- 
gence ?—we hope so! If not, we can fancy 
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thy appeal to thy master to be as touching 
as Casar's. “ Et tu Brute.” 

The Pantomime of Don Quixote has un- 
dergone great changes since it was first in- 
troduced. New scenes have been painted, 
and fresh tricks invented. This speaks well 
for Mr. Batty’s good tase and liberal views, 
as the harlequinade suffered much in novelty 
of idea when it originally came out. There 
are not many managers in London who 
would so quickly seize a hint, or remedy a 
defect, and we are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of recording tbe fact. 
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Our Leader. 
THE LITTLE PLAGUE OF LONDON 
IN 1846. 

Chirp! Chirp! Chirp! What a plague! 
What a tormenting noise! O! for some 





beetle traps to destroy these teazing vermin ! 
Where shall we find rest! Where can we 
secure repose! Chirp at the Lyceum !— 
Chirp at the Adelphi !—Chirp at the Zay- 
market !—Chirp at thePrincess’s—Chirp at 
the Queen’s—Chirp at the City— Chirp at 
the Victoria—Chirp at the Pavilion—Chirp 
at the Garrick—Chirp at the Standard— 
Chirp atthe Marylebone! Oh, ye Crickets, 
we have quite a crick in the neck by poring 
over the bills which at Xmas time have all 
settled the poor victim, the novelty secking 
play goer, by offering him Crickets on the 
Hearth innumerable. Oh! for a Brobdig- 
nagian boot to crush these swarming tribes 
of locusts, which have flown hither from the 
press, and devoured every author living or 
dead. Locusts prey apon green leaves. All 
vegetation ceases at their approach. Are 
we then so green as to undergo the torment 
of this pest much longer. Are our authors 
to be buried alive by Dots innumerable, and 
their bones conveyed away as so much dead 
letter, by crowds of carriers’ wheels. One 
Cricket is surely enough for any reasonable 
being. But this plague, this terrible plague, 
this absorbing, harrowing, distressing pest- 


lence has wade us sink senseless to the 











ground. It first broke out at the Lyceum, 
on a Saturday night, the 20th of December 
last. The Strand conveyed the noxious ver- 
min to the Adelphi. There it appeared on 
celestial ground, driving the poor manager- 
ess into Scotland ; it then leaped into Ox- 
ford Street, attacking a stirling actress, who 
was dotted down to die and suffer. Lo! and 
behold, it even forced its way into the Hay- 
market. Ye gods and little fishes, we 
did hope the plague would not have reached 
this national and rational theatre. Thank 
goodness, the New River prevents its ap- 
proach to Sadler’s Wells. Shakspeare’s 
shield protects the Wells from the Plague 
of the Cricket. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE NAU- 
TICAL MELO-DRAMA. 

Amongst all the varied species and classes 
of that peculiar performance called a melo- 
drama, whether romantic, operatic, histori- 
cal, tragic, comic, thrilling, astounding, 
powerful, admirable, interesting, curious, 
horrifying, mysterious, domestic, fearful, 
military, oriental, parisian, poetical, eques- 
trian, pedestrian, astonishing, surprising, 
mystifying, truthful, extravagant, demonia- 
cal, fairy, extraordinary, or bearing any 
other common or uncommon adjective to 
express its particular character or quality, 
there is none—none, we boldly repeat, so 
popular, so universally admired, so enthusi- 
astically received, as is that far-famed, old 
and eccentric species of melo-drama, de- 
nominated nautical, A nautical melo-drama 
is announced in the bills, and the manager 
may rest comfortable and serenely happy 
upon the prospect of an overflowing house 
following the announcement. It may be 
called an entirely new nautical melo-drama, 
inthe bills; but itisa very innocent and 
shallow deception. All are well aware when 
they go to see it, that it is of course the 
same as all other nautical melo-dramas 
that there is the same plot, the same stage 
seaman, though sporting a different name, 
the same seaman’s bride, the same foolish 
cockney with the comic song, the same 
press gang, and the Dover cliffs as they 
have been for the last fifty years in nautical 
dramas. They are aware that Tom Top- 
sails utters the same language in one nauti- 
mclo-drama, as does ben Binnacle in ano- 
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ther; that Mat Mizenmast uses verbatim 
the same expressions in one piece as does 
Kit Copperbottom in another; and yet 
there is something so particularly fascina- 
ting in the nautical melo-drama, that few 
can be found sturdy enough to resist its 
charms, and all crowd to sec it, There is 
something so delightful to the popular eyes 
in seeing the British seaman rescue the 
wife of his friend from the captain’s hands, 
or sans ceremonie knock down his commander 
and call him a—a sea-shark, with an ex- 
ceedingly strong and overpowering adjec- 
tive to express the particular quality of the 
animal attached to it, a word not in general 
circulation in polished circles, but a parti- 
cular favourite with the stage navy. And 
then to see the stage sailor hitch up his 
breec—inexpressibles, we mean, and enter 
upon a desperate combat with six moun- 
seers, as the French people are generally 
designated on the boards, as coolly as if he 
were preparing to sit down toa supper of 
devilled kidneys and oysters. And the 
triumph of the British Flag, and the grand 
speech about liberty and such stuff at the 
foot-lights, which is always delivered, 
and zealously received by the gallery; and 
then the guns going off and the red fire. Of 
course these are all the indispensable com- 
ponent parts of the nautical drama; of 
course all have made up their minds to wit- 
ness these feats again, when they flock to 
the theatre, and would find the melo-drama 
deficient if one minutest particular were 
wanting. They must have all and each we 
have enumerated, and others by far too nu- 
merous to enumerate, and which we cannot 
call to mind just at present. They must 
have the “ Sailor’s Hornpipe,” though they 
have seen it 999 times before, and what’s 
more, they must encore it. They must 
have the exterior of the Chequer’s Inn at 
Portsmouth, and the grand dance by the 
whole company. They must have—but we 
should uear doomsday before we had men- 
tioned the peculiar features of all the essen- 
tials requisite for the formation of a nauti- 
cal melo-drama. So, dear reader, we leave 
your fertile imagination to fill up the blanks 
our forgetfulness has left incomplete, and 
to render perfect our very imperfect sketch 
of the ™ Nautical Melo-drama. 
D. 











VICTORIA, 

There is a very superior performance 
going on here nightly by Mr. Hemming and 
this two sons, whose agility is really asto- 
nishing ; and the grace with which the nu- 
merous feats are executed places them 
above the general standard of calisthenic 
performers. The tricks in the pantomime 
work easy through constant repetition, and 
the Blanchards bring down hearty applause 
from full houses. 

SURREY. 

The * Mendicant’s Son” seems likely to 
make along stand on these boards. Mr. 
Stirling knows the value of a scene with an 
“extraordinary effect’* before a Surrey au- 
dience; the hero of the drama clinging to a 
beam, and by this means crossing from one 
house to another, arrives in time to save 
the life of the heroine, whois about to 
perish from the unsheathed knives of a cou- 
ple of assassins. ‘There is some very pretty 
scenery in the pantomime; the tricks are 
good and numerous, and the exertions of 
the pantomimists deserve fully the applause 
which is bestowed. 

GARRICK. 

We regret we have not ere this been able 
to find room for a favourable word or two on 
the amusing comicality at this theatre. 
There are two sprites, by Messrs. Grant 
and Brown, who really ought not to be for- 
gotton; thei» elasticity is startling enough 
for a higher sphere. Some excellent dances 
by Harlequin and Columbine, and some fair 
tumbling by Clown and Pantaloon, make 
the pantomime go off with much eclat. 





NOTES FROM THE SINGING 
MOUSE, 

An organ performance by Mr. Adams is 
announced by the Harmonic Society. 

The Western Madrigal Society commen. 
ced forthe season on Saturday last. Mr. 
Hawes is the conductor for the season. 

Signor Costa will preside at the Philhar- 
monic next season. 

The 106th anniversary of the Madrigal 
Society was celebrated at Free-masons’ 
Hall on the 15th ult. 

Mr. Lumley has nearly completed his ar- 
rangements for the Italian Opera, 

Prince Albert has selected several classi- 
cal compositions for the Ancient Concerts. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A MOTHER. 


Farewell, dearest mother! to mem’ry so 


dear, 
The love that I bore thee had no power to 
save ; 
In deep sorrow I drop affection’s warm 
tear 


On that spot render’d sacred by thy hal- 
low'd grave. 
Full well I remember how your cheek was 
forsaken 
By health’s glitt’ring carmine, the tint of 
the rose ; 
Ilow keen are those pangs recollection 
awaken, 
For thy sympathy sooth’d all our trouble 
and woes. 
low oft, when surrounded by your children 
so dear 
(Whose grief and affliction augmented 
your own), 
Compassion has caused you to drop the 
fond tear, 
At the recital of sorrow imperfectly 
known. 
And tho’, dearest mother, I ne’er shall en- 
fold thee 
Again on this earth to my anguish-torn 
heart, 
The time is fast coming when I shall be- 
hold thee, “ 
Where death, dearest mother, can ne’er 
tear us apart. 
C. W. Jones. 





CHIT-CHAT. 

We regret to announce the death of Mrs, 
Cornwall Baron Wilson, at her own resi- 
dence, in Woburn Place, on Monday last. 
Her writings will form the subject of an ar- 
ticle in a future number of the Journal. 

PecknamM,.—Mr. Hall, the wizard, has 
been astonishing the good folks at the 
Rosemary Branch, 

Batu.—Proche Guibelei and Arthur 
Webster are playing the ballet of “ Alma” 
to crowded houses. 

An excellent portrait of Miss Fortescue 
in “ Time Works Wonders” is just pub- 
lished. 

There is some capital horse-riding by 
Malle, Laurini to be seen atthe Yorkshire 
Stingo. 

Quin.—As Quin was one day walking 
near the Lower Roonis in Bath, he was met 
by a celebrated gambler, who said to him, 
“ So, Mr. Quin, I see you are going to take 





aride to get an appetite to your dinner.” 
* Yes,”’ replied Quin, “ and you are going 
to get a dinner to your appetite.” 

Tue Farner or EpmMunp Kean.—Mr. 
Kean, whose talents for mimicry are well 
known, appeared for the first time upon 
the stage at Drury Lane Theatre in Mrs. 
Cole in ‘The Minor,’ for the benefit of 
Mr. Phillimore, Miss Barnes, and Miss 
Tidswell. As far as his abilities extend, 
this performer did not disappoint the expec- 
tations of the audience.—‘* European Ma- 
gazine,” 1789, p. 448. 

Tueatre Royat, MAancuester.—The 
following return of the number of persons 
who were present on the Ist inst., in the 
New Theatre Royal, Manchester, will give 
an idea of the size of the house. Dress cir- 
cle, 379; upper circles, 625; pit, $26; gal- 
leries, 1044— total, 2, 874. When George 
the Fourth went in state to Covent Garden 
Theatre, December 8, 1823, there were 
1,936 persons in the boxes, 1,123 in the pit, 
776 in the lower gallery, and 420 in the up- 
per; total 4,255. ‘The receipts amounted 
to 9712 18s Gd; but it should be recollected, 
that many persons paid to get into the boxes, 
with a view of getting over into the pit. 

Mr: Hamitron, the Irish Comedian, re- 
cently made his first appearance on the 
Dublin stage, and produced a most favour- 
able impression upon the audience there, in 
some of his principal characters. He is now 
performing in Wexford, and we perceive 
tbat the Wexford papers speak in the most 
enthusiastic terms of his talents as a repre- 
sentative of Irish character, 

Mr. WessTER AND MapaME CELESTE 
have left for Glasgow, where they have en- 
gaged for a limited period to perform in a 
series of their principal characters, 

MapaAmr DutLcKEN wil resume her clas- 
sical musical soirees on the 2Ist inst., and 
will introduce several compositions which 
have never been heard in this country. 

Tue Ancient Concerts will commence 
early in March, so as to have two perfor- 
mances before Easter ; one of which, it is 
expected, will be honoured with the pre- 
sence of her Majesty. His Royal  ighness 
Prince Albert, one of the directors, has se- 
lected several compositions from the works 
of the old masters, which he has commanded 
Sir Henry Bishop, the conductor, to prepare 
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for performance in the course of the ensuing 
season, being the seventieth. 

Miss LucomsBe, together with the La- 
blaches and Mr. Carte, have been engaged 
to sing at several concerts to be given at 
some of the principal towns in Yorkshire 
during the ensuing week. 

CoLosseum.—Since the reduction of 
prices at the above magnificent establish- 
ment, upwards of 10,000 persons have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
visiting it during the holidays. 

P ANTOMIME.—Pantomime, or pantomi- 
mic mystery, in its more extended sense, 
was known to the Greek and Roman stages, 





being introduced on the latter by Pylades 
and Bathyllus, in the time of Augustus 
Coesar. 
ferent modifications of this representation 
have taken place, and the lofty scenes of 
ancicnt pantomime are degenerated to the 


From that time to the present dif- 


bizarre adventures of Harlequin, Pantaloons 
and Clown. The first pantomime performed 
by grotesque character in this country was 
at Drury Lane Theatre, in the year 1702. 
It was composed by Mr. Weaver, and called 
The Tavern Bilkers. In 1717 the first har- 
lequinade was performed at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, called Harlequin Eze- 
cuted. It was composed by Mr. Rich. 





To Correspontents. 

Grecian.—Miss Helen Faucit has not 
played Antigone in London. 

W. Gattoway.—* Richelieu” was ori- 
ginally published for ds.; but we think it is 
also to be had in a volume, together with 
Bulwer’s other dramatic works, for 6s. 

Op Svusscriser.—Mr. Phelps is the 
best general actor, though Mr. Vandenhoff 
stands higher in some few characters—Co- 
riolanus for instance. 

W. is thanked for his suggestions. With 
respect to the minors, a weekly notice, 
whether novelty or not is produced, would 
be too much of a good thing, and would be 
tiresome to the public. We make a plan 
of visiting all at intervals, and report as we 
find, ‘The increase of size has long occu- 
pied our attention, thoush at present we do 
not contemplate any alteration. 


Werner.—Mendellsohn will be among 
the number. Our next memoir will be of 








Mr. Risley, and will most likely appear on 
the 31st of January. 

Biancue Heriot.—Call at the stage- 
door of the theatre between eleven and two. 
Mrs. Honner first appeared at the Pavilion, 
and has no family. 

Psycen.—Mrs. Honey was born in 1815. 

Ciown.—Grimaldi first played Orson in 
October, 1815. 

R. A.—Madame Vestris (once again) 
was first married in 1818, at St. Martin’s- 
in-the- Fields. 

PeGAsus.—Ducrow was a Dutchman. 

T. Parxer.—A question that requires 
some consideration. 
pularity at times was immense. 


Edmund Kean’s po- 
But then 
the body of the public had better notions. 
The legitimate drama was the grand theme. 
Taverns and saloons did not have musical 
entertainments. In short, the public taste 

was more substantial than at the present 

day, when mountebanks, noisy Indians, and 

disproportioned Americans, made their for- 

tunes. John Bull was not such a fool. 
Many of Macready’s greatest triumphs were 
when Kean was on the stage. There is al- 
so a prevailing fashion at the present time 
to make out everything gone by as super- 
lative. Persons will talk so foolishly of the 
good old days; they will say that perfor- 
mers now are not what they were. Some 
old girl of seventy tells all her friends ‘ La, 
bless me, when I was young there were Mrs. 
Siddons, Miss O’Neil, Miss Stephens, 
Kemble, Kean, and Munden, but now.” 
But the old lady never dreams how age has 
injured her powers of perception. 


Witson.—M. Jullien gave his Prome- 
ande Concerts at Drury Lane, after first 
commencing at the Lyceum with Mr. Ela- 
son, 

An Op SusBscriper.— We should give 
the preference to Miss Cushman. 


J. Witson.—Submit your MS, to us, or 
Mr. G. Bennett, Sadler’s Wells, and it can 
be revised. 


J. Seat.—Is continually asking many 
absurd questions under various names.—We 
cannot answer questions of so little impor- 
tance so continually,—in the present in- 
stance we prefer Mr. Edwards, 
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Hackney Coach Fares. 
From Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 


To Angel, Islington.........eeee0. 
— Aldgate Pump....... ececcccee 
-- Bond-street.........-2. 
-- British Museum.......--eeeee 
-- Baker-street, Portman-square.. 
-- Blackfriars-bridge .......e.00. 
— Buckingham-gate ......e+eee0- 
—- Birmingham Railway.......++ 
— Berkeley-square .......+cccecs 
— Crescent, Regent-street......6. 
— Cavendish-square ......+eeeeee 
PE io 0:64 éacedwenesemasns 
Charing-cross...e.eeeeeeeeees 
—— Colosseum 22.0.0 scceccccvece 
—- Cumberland-gate .......ecee0e 
— Clerke nwell-gre icicracteveeee 
— Charlotte-street, Blac kfriars.. we 
— Cold-bath-square....seceesseee 
— East India House. ...... cesceee 
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Elephant and Castle...++ eseees 
Ely-place, Holborn....seese0. 1 
Euston-sqnare. seceeseeeeress 1 

-- Finsbury-square .....+seeeeee 2 
— Foundling Hospital........00. 2 
— Gray’s-inn-square...eeececccee 1 
-- Gloucester Coffee House, Oxford 
Street ccccccccccce coccecce 

—- Great Western Railway..ee sees 
— Horse-guards..ccoe sesccccsce 
House of Commons oeseee-ss-s 
Hyde Park Corner...ee+ escces 
High-street, Paddington.....+. 
Judd-street, New Road........ 
King’s Cross..cccce.coce. cece 
Kennington Cross.....eeeeeee 
Lad-lane 2... cccccccccccces 
London-Bridge...eeescerceses 
Docks. cccccccccccccees 
Institution, Moorfields... 
Post Office. ceceescccccccseces 
Pantheon ...cccccce-coe??**** 


—- Portman-square..ccecs secccess 


ecaoaoanacocooanocoocooococeeaceceso 





Russell-square ...e+eeeeeeese 
nn, EE Te 
Shoreditch-church....e.eeecee 
St. Luke’s, City-road...eeseeee 
BRONTE cescecicwcusove*see~ 
Spitalfields’-church .......ee++ 
BE Miicccanecns aéeuees 
Vauxhall-bridge ..ccccccecces 
Westminster-bridge.. ssessees 
Whitechapel-church..... eee 


NON NRKNOWNNR RENN NH— ON e NN eR Oe 
cocoocoaaanaoceoaanescocacoecacesconea 
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(Cab Fares, ONE THIRD LEssS.) 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher (post-paid, 
51 and 52, Pate rnoster Row. 


PUBLISHED BY S. GILBERT, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i [ ARDING’S FABLES FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS— Treating of Flowers,Trees, 
&c., presented as a birth-day offering to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Koyal, Nov. 21st, 1845, and 
graciously accepted by her Majesty the Queen! 
This elegant Fable-book for Juvenile Readers is 
written in a pleasing style, and does honour to the 
head and the heart of the author for the moral in- 
struction it conveys to youth. We strongly recom- 
mend it to parents and others, who cannot fail to 
be amused also. The frontispiece by Kenny Mea- 
dows, and the other illustrations by Mr. A. S. 
Henning, reflect great credit on the artists. One 
of the fables we insert :— 
FABLE THE FOURTH. 


THE COWSLIP AND DAISY. 
A cowslip rais‘d its golden head, 
And to a simple daisy said, 
“ Why, foolish flower, tell me why, 
To common earth you grow so nigh? 
Your spirit show, begin to soar, 
And bend to humble dust no more.” 
* Proud thing!” the daisy then replied, 
“ Your folly, sure, must be decried ; 
For none e’en of the mortal race, 
Whate’er their pride ot purse or face, 
But still return again to dust, 
And we, vain boaster—yes, we must 
To deadly fate be made a prey, 
And fall to earth as well as they. 
Besides, you silly, witless elf, 
*Tis earth supports your very self, 
Then why, ingrate, should you contend 
Against your best, your dearest friend? 
But for that earth you common call, 
You'd droop and die, your leaves would 

fall, 

The blasting winds would nip your head, 
The scorching sun would strike ye dead, 
And, but for our common parent eaith 
You ne'er had flourish’d into birth, 
Then give your praise where most ’tis 


due, 
Nor leave old friends to look for new.” 


AT RIT ING, W RITING, WRITING. 


— Defying all Competition. Mr. 
SMART continues to Reform the WRITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Penmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
freedom, and boldness of English charaeter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &c. Apply 
at the Institution, 7, New-street, Covent- garden. 

“* Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the aequisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,” rendered but ‘“ the 
labour of an hour !—Polytechnic Journal. 

Reference to Mr. Roberts, New-street, Covent- 
Garden. 











UST OPENED at the PANORAMA 
ROYAL, LEICESTER SQUARE— 
VIEW of the ancient and historically interesting 
CITY of ROUEN, comprising the River Seine and 
its magnificent Quays, the two Bridges, Mount St. 
Catherine, Suburb of St. Sever, the Statue of Cor- 
neille, and all the principal objects of this pictu- 
resque city and its locality. The Views of Nanking, 
with its unrivalled porcelain tower, and Athens, 
which are universally acknowledged by the press to 
be a complete triumph of the panoramic art, are 
also now open. 


5l AND 52, PATERNOSTER ROW; 


(Where all Communications for ane Editor must be addressed) and 


COLLINS, 18}, HOLYWELL STREET, 


STRAND; CLEAVE, SHOE LANE; 


WATLING, 409, Strand—Barrn, 4, Brydges Street-—VickERs, Holywell Street—Britain, Paternoster- 
Kow—Sreit, Paternoster Row—Mann, Cornhill—Causron, Birchin Lane—Mountcast Le, 10, Bedford 
Court, Covent Garden---Hanrvey, 5, Vernon Place, Bagnigge Wells Road---Witry, 72, Fleet Street 
Duapate, Strand---AprpLeyARD, Farringdon Street---GronrGE, 114,St.George’s Circus, facing theSurrey 
Theatre—Harnriss, 25, Bow Street-—Strand—Go.pine, Oakley Street—Dyson, Shoreditch; and all 

Booksellers. 
HARVEY, PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 
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